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ABSTRACT OF ;CBESIS 

ETHNIC DIFFERENCES IN MOBILITY ATTITUDES; A 
CCMPARiSON OF MEXICAN AMERICAN AfJD ANGLO 
FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

The problem was to determine whether differences in mobility atti- 
tudes existed between female high school students from two culturally 
distinct ethnic groups in Colorado. 

A nonrandom sample of 339 junior and senior girls representing 
Anglo and Mexican American ethnic backgrounds were tested in the spring 
of 1970 and their responses compared across the following four variables 
which together comprise each group's "mobility profile": 1) socio- 
economic status, 2) world view, 3) homemaking-work orientation, and 
^ 4) level of occupational aspiration. 

It was felt that females have been likewise neglected in the socio- 
logical literature, and that substantive research is needed to gauge the 
validity of the stereotype that has arisen about their outlooks and 
aspirations. 

The theoretical literature suggested that soctaritr^ibn of the 
female in the Mexican American home differed significantly from that in 
the Anglo family, and implied that attitudinal orientations toward home- 
making, employment, and self-determination varied accordingly. 

The socio-economic differential was the only major distinction that 
could be made between the two groups. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
Mexican Americans were found to be lower status, while 55 per cent of 
the Anglos fell within the middle range of the status scale used. The 
relationship was in the direction predicted. 




When socio-economic status was controlled, statistically significant 
differences with regard to world view and homeniaking-work orientation 
disappeared, except for the following cases: 

1) Middle status Mexican Americans were "less active" in trh^lr 
world view than were middle status Anglos! 

2) Lower status Mexican Americans were oriented t^^^r-A ^ 
»plo,«St, while l»er .tatus- ^^s'^ll^rrTi^'S:^'. 

The finding „ith respect to world, view was In the predicted direction, 
although It was not clear why It held „p only In the middle status group 
(and not In the lower and upper). 

Perhaps most interesting la tha.t the finding concerning homemaking- 
work orientation was OEEosite to that predicted; I.e., we had been led to 
believe that the Mexican American female has traditionally been social- 
ized as a homemaker and would consequently be le^ interested in outside 
employment than her Anglo counterpart (who assumedly has more options). 
This finding may reflect a realistic reappraisal of the Mexican American 
female role in the light of economic hardship and expanding opportunities 
for women of all backgrounds. 

The ^o ethnic groups were shown to be almost identical with regard 
to leve;s of occupational aspiration, a very intriguing finding given = ' 
their diverse cultural heritages, socio-economic strata, and the oppor- 
tunity structures in their communities and in the society at large. 

With the exception of socio-economic status, the two ethnic groups 
were shown to be remarkably alike according to the profiles created. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



Tlie dcinands of living in a pluralistic society are such that people 
often attempt to simplify their relationships with others by standard- - 
Izing the images that. they hold according to some sat of judgemental 
criteria. The temptation to do this is especially acute when dealing 
with ^embers of a socially visible minority (e.g.^women. Blacks, the 
. Spanish-speaking) for whom effort must be expended in order to under- 
stand them and thus to allay suspicion and fear. Frequently, these 
images consist of real and illusory differences in sub-populations which 
together shape our uninformed stereotypes. 

The concept of social visibility is crucial here, for it is a direct 
consequence of the society's stratification hierarchy whereby groups are 
ranked according to differential prestige and reward. The ranking is 
usually a function of socio-economic status, but it correlates strongly 
with ethnic, religious, racial and even sexual membership. Not infre- 
quently does a group's visibility contribute to inequality, since in many 
cases it forms the substrate for self-fulfilling prophesy. For example, ' 
If a situation is falsely defined such that Mexican Americans are viewed 
as unmotivated or indolent, and denied opportunities for advancenlnt and 
education, the original argument becomes credible. Only recently have 
people begun to question the Impact of the opportunity structure on 
achievement, rather than simply comparing indices of performance. It is 
probable that attitudes and values predispose action, irrespective of 
the opportunities available in a society, however. 

The social context of attitudes and values has been the subject of 
considerable attention (Parsons, 1951; Rosen. 1956, 1959; Kahl and Davis, 



1955; Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, 1961; Goode, 1963; Gordon, 1964; Kahl, 
1965; Hyman, 1966; Redfield, 1967.) Great attention has been given the 
temporal and systemic linkages between achievement orientation and subse- 
quent performance or attainment (cf. Sewell et al» 1969; Warner and 
DeFleur^ 1969; Han, 1969; Rehberg et al , 1970.) Only the most rigid 
structural determinists denigrate the Importance of attitudinal orienta- 
tions toward achievement, contending that they are inconsequential because 
institutions alone shape men^s destinies. It would seem that both social 
structure and individual attributes c;ontribute, albeit with different 
weights under various circumstances, to the probability of socio-economic 
mobility within a given system. We are frequently stymied by the com- 
plexity of political, genomic, psychological, and social influences 
operating to produce or perpetuate inequality, and the assessment of 
relative weights is difficult indeed. 

In this thesis, I have elected to famine a population of female 
high school juniors and seniors at one point in time who are members of 
two culturally different groups, that of the '^Mexican American" ethnic 
heritage and that of the "itoglo American." It was felt that high school 
juniors and seniors and, more specifically, female students representing 
diverse cultural and ethnic backgrounds can be an informative research 
population since their status is the product of their socialization in the 
home and in the community, while their potential as contented and self- 
fulfilled human beings is on the verge of being crystallized. This group 
of young women, having survived attrition due to academic failure, preg- 
nancy, or premature death are nearing graduation from high school and are 
pressed' to decide upon higher education, marriage, employment or some 
combination of these options. Aside from the forementloned characteris- 
tics of this group, the following makes this population somewhat unique 



for purposes of comparative a^lysls/ (1) the Mexican Merlcan girls a"re 
-bars Of a ^luple Mnorlty. one based npon ethnicity, the othor upon 
their s«c, an. (a)' the AngXo girls he thought to represent the d<„l- 
-t ethnic group in ter„s of absolute numbers, political declslon^ang, 
wealth, and social values and attitudes, although they to. are a minority 
Wed upon their sex. Perhaps what Is »st Important here Is that, the 
Mexican ^erlcans are either l.lg.ants or the descendents of l.l*..„a 

«.en we look at a social syste-. ho. do we distinguish Its components, 
Virtually no large s<^lety entirely homogeneous and certain character.' 
istlcs of Ihdlvlduas or gr«ps enable differentiation. These character- 
istics may he entirely arbitrary ^ serve no readily apparent function or 
they may^asult from definite biases on the part of the "dominant" 
cbscrverVHalr or eye color may be de„ed Irrelevant while skin pigmenta- 
tion, language, or sexual characteristics may matter a great deal. The. 
«ln point is that groups can be a». are iiifierentlated on the basis of 
real or Imagined tr«ts and relationships between gr»ps are often pre- 
mlsed upon such conditions. 

Tbe Hexlcan Me^can represents a distinct ethnic group for a number" 
f reasons. SpanlshJ^s been maintained as a strong second language. 
*a.lly patterns have te»led to persist, and In many ways the Mexican 
Wlcan has shown a reluctance to abandon his cultural ties for those of 
the d»lnant Anglo society. TMs ^heno^ of jhat ma^ be considered 
ia^iaSiiSalaedresataHe 

I. the foU«rtng Chapter, I intend to discuss what Jansen (1970, 67) 
nggests when he postulates that, 

"^°"LSo^:^tl:.^°s"c°? i = '"'^"^^^ *-^«'«^» 

iops a pluralistic' structure or network of sub- 



structure. I.e., a society composed to some extent of 
different subsystems allocated to different immigrant 
groups. 

If, for purposes of discussion, we can assume that integration of system 
components is functional for society at large, at least in terms of 
efficiency and productivity, then where integration is incomplete we can 
expect conflict. The process by which integration occurs >>a- ^ -en con- 
. sidered vital to our understanding of historical as wel. .. current 
events, arid a number of approaches toward this end have been fruitful. 

Kahl (1965) cites two approaches which have been used to define 
collective cultural attributes for comparative purposes. Each -shares 
much in common with the other, and the two approaches seem more the prod- 
uct of different viewpoints than distinct conceptual underpinnings. The 
first, promulgated by Weber, uses "ideal types" as the starting point in 
reducing comply events to manageable clusters of- characteristics, often, 
culminating in polar distinctions between the ideal and the-real. The 
second approach, which Kahl acknowledges to be the one currently popular, 

6 

seeks to "divide the ideal type into its component attributes and con- 
ceive of them as varying independently with one another." Instead of 
generating a simple dichotomous polar type, the new approach produces "a' 
set of 'profiles', each of which is defined by a particular combination 
of attributes." ^ 

It is this latter approach which is attempted here. We shall attempt 
to construct a "profile" of the two ethnic groups from a select group of 
variables which may be thought to be aspects of mobility orientation and 
possible avenues to cultural integration (acculturation). 

There is general agreement that such verified knowledge about the 
Mexican American ethnic minority is lacking, and the same can be said of 
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the female in the United States. This thesis is in part meant to clarify 
the Issues and to dispel some of the uninformed stereotypes which have 
flourished in the absence of factual information regarding the experience 
of < . la ! American and female marginality in contemporary society. 

We shall first attempt to determine the collective nature of the 
research population with respect to socio-economic status (based upon the 
prestige of the girls' fathers' occupations), world view (or relative 
activity or passivity within their enviromaents) , homemaking-work orienta- 
tion, (or the relative emphasis placed upon homemaking and employment out- 
side the family setting), and- level of -occupational aspiration (or the 
relative level of prestige and thus, life style) sought by the girls, 
either through their own employment or via their prospective husbands' 
occupations. Once the overall population has been described, comparisons, 
will be made between the two ethnic groups with respect to the same vari- 
ables mentioned above to determine the nature of dissimilarity, if any, 
and to relate the findings to what we know of the two groups from prior 
research and to gain some insight into the probable futures of these 
young women. 



CHAPTER II 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



In this chapter the conceptual orientation pursued in the literature 
relating to mobility attitudes and ethnic differentiation is discussed. 
The literature available on achievement orientation is reviewed, with 
particular emphasis on research pertinent to Mexican Americans and to 
females. Based on existing knowledge, hypothesis relating to ethnic group 
membership and sex-group membership are formulated for testing. 

Assumptions 

While the broad objective of this thesis has been briefly sketched in 

Chapter I, it is exploratory and intended to stimulate discussion about 

• _ - 

differences between sub-popula;:ions which are defined as real by the dom- 
inant group and therefore bear on the assimilative potential of those in 
the minority. 

Let us take the existence of some degree of prejudice and discrimin- 
ation as given; we shall assume that it exists and that it can in part be 
measured by such indicators as levels of living, expectation of life, 
morbidity patterns, occupational mobility, and membership in voluntary 
organizations. In other words, some set of character/l2sjC:ics make particu- 
lar groups socially visible and lead to differentials in social partici- 
pation and in their quality of life. 

In assuming, for example, the ubiquity of the achievement value 
across all ethnic groups in the United States, we must be cautious in 
specifying the intensity with which the value is held. Furthermore, 
simply possessing an intense desire for mobility or the means to mobility 



does not guarantee attainment of the goal, for the pay-off for effort is 
not the same for all groups. It is not unreasonable to assume that sane 

minimal amount of motivation is necessary for mobility, hw^ever defined 

— ft 

or formidable the obstacles to it« 

Finally, it is assumed that some modicum of cultural integration is 
prerequisite for mobility within a society which is characterized by great 
diversity among its ethnic, racial, religious, geographic, and political 
constituents, for preferences must be communicated through channels which 
are intelligible to all concerned parties. 

Cultural Absorption 

It is advantageous at this point to introduce Eisenstadt's (1954) 
frimework of the absorption of immigrants. He conceived of cultural inte- 
gration as a step-wise process progressing through three major phases: 
(1) acculturation > whereby new roles, norms, and values are learned and 
internalized; (2) personal adjustment s such that the individuals fit their 
perceptions to the new realities with minimum dissonance such as suicide, 
crlme^ and other problematic indices of disorganization and anomie; and , 
(3) institutional dispersion , or the mechanism which distributes the 
Immigrants throughout the institutional apparatus, preventing their clus- 
tering in any one sector of the polity or economy. There is a gradient 
here which contains both formal and informal give-and-take between the 
dominant society and those attempting to gain full-absorption within it. 
This thesis is looking at the first phase whereby the new group is 
acculturated , 

Gordon (1964) offers a more refined framework of cultural absorption, 
suggesting that it consists of: (1) cultural change; (2) an interchange 
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of primary relationship- between the dominant and the entering groups; 
(3) miscegenation; (4) insipient nationalism; (5) congruence between the 
dominant and entering group with respect to "value and power in public and 
civic life"; (6) a lack of discrimination by the dominant group toward the 
minority; and (7) the diminution of prejudicial attitudes among the domi- 
nant group. The process may not be sequential, and one or more of the 
steps may or may never occur nor proceed to any other, 

Jansen (1970) asserts that the above approaches must be viewed 
within the context of one of three possible "goal systens": (1) full 
adaptation of tfhe entering group by the dominant group; (2) synthesis of 
both groups resulting in a culture different from either of the components 
(the "melting pot" concept); 6r (3) cultural pluralism, whereby dissimi- 
.lar cultures co-exist while at the same time maintaining separate 
Identities. 

The Acquisition of Mobility Attitudes 



i. ^ 



ERIC 



Wilson (1966, 335) describes the role played by socialization of 

diverse value sets within different socio-economic strata as follows. 

Members of different. . .strata, as groups, adhere to differing 
values which reinforce their respective statuses. .. (and) 
through familial socialization and divergent perception of 
their opportunities these aspirations are transmitted to the 
younger generation. ...the social inheritance of such values 
and attitudes tends to inhibit social mobility. 

Hyman (1966, 488) suggests that the lower socio-economic strata pos- 
sess "a system of beliefs and values. . .which. . .reduces the very voluntary 
actions which would ameliorate their low position." 

Rehberg (1970) cites Rosen, who writes. 

Social classes in American society are characterized by 

« dissimilar concern with achievement, particularly as it is 



expressed In the striving for status through social mobility. 
It is hypothesized that social classes possess to a disparate 
extent,, .a cultural factor consisting of certain value orlenr 
tat ions which define and implement achievement motivated 
behavior, Their incidence, • .is greater among persons in the 
middle class than those in the lower class. 

It is appropriate here that a distinction is made between vhat have 
been termed "attitudes" and "values". While both terms share much in 
common and are often Interchanged , Kluckhohn's (1962) distinctions will 
apply. Attitude is defined as an existential proposition (e.g., "Plan- 
ning for the future is a waste of time since fate determines what will 
happen anyway.") Value represents a normative statement, a "conception 
of the desirable which Influences the selection from available modes, 
means, and ends of action" (e^g., "Thou shall not steal.") ^ For present 
purposes, an ^attitude is the more general term, taken to imply the value* 
That Is^ an individual's attitude reflects his social psychological 
orientation toward some entity which is normatlvel> desirable or 
undesirable. 

Along these lines, then, Rehberg (1970) defines mobility attitudes 

as, 

••«those predispositions toward aspects of the social and 
physical environment which either increase or decrease an 
Individual's probability of maintaining or attaining a 
social position of high prestige. 

It is suggested that different ethnic groups representing diverse 
8oclo*-economlc classes possess mobility attitudes toward achieving higher 
status in varying amounts. If mobility is a value, then the appropriate 
attitudes toward achieving higher status may be expected to range from 
very weak to very intense. Consequently, individuals and their groups 
can in part be differentiated by their attitudes toward achievement. 
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The Mexican American People 



Heller (1966, 4) cites Bogue's analysis of the 1950 Census from which 
It was concluded that, 

...of all ethnic groups In the United States, the Mexican 
Americans constitute the only ethnic group for which a 
comparison of the first and second generation fails to 
show a substantial intergeneratlonal rise in socio- 
economic status. 

The Mexican Americans have received comparatively little empirical 
attention in the sociological literature, while what does exist has been 
largely ethnographic. Mexican Americans represent the second largest 
ethnic minority in the United States, and the largest in the American 
SWthwest, with over 3.5 million persons s.:attered throughout Arizona, 
California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. One tenth of the total 
population of the Southwest is Mexican American, ranging from nine per 
cent of the population of Colorado to twenty-eight per cent jf New Mexico. 

Numerous stereotypes have attempted to characterize what it is about 
being Mexican American tha^ads to marglnallty within Anglo society. 
He has been depicted as possessing attitudes and values which are inimical 
-to mobility: inordinate stress on family ties (where geographical mobil- 
ity Is associated with renunciation of family obligations), flamboyant 
masculinity (or, machismo, vhlch implies a reluctance to practice family 
planning), affective subjugation to Nature (and therefore passivity in the 
face of challenge), excessive pride, lack of ambition, irresponsibility, 
and an inability to defer gratification. There is little factual testi- 
mony inTupport of these images linking them to Mexican American values 
and the quality of the Mexican American culture. 

Gonzalez (1967) believes that the Mexican Americans are becoming 
Increasingly concerned with economic achievement. Implying that they have 
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adopted a value which has generally been associated with Anglo society 
(at least since Weber 's The Protestant Ethic) . Consequently, Mexican 
Americans appear to be making gains in higher education, toward the dis- 
placement of Spanish by English, "and (by) the adoption of a world view 
In Which people are more often classified on^ the basis of economic 
success." In spite of these hypothesized changes, the Mexican Americans 
have consistently held to their traditional cultural patterns in many 
respects. 

While the Mexican Americans are today an urban population, they have 
only recently emerged from a rural heritage. Irrespective of their 
origins, most have faced similar cultural and linguistic problems in 
making the arduous transition from a folk to an urban setting. It is 
believed that the obstacles and stresses encountered have tended to erode 
the solidarity of the traditional family, often resulting in greater 
divorce and desertion, increased crime and delinquency, and similar prob- 
lematic indicators of transition and instability. 

One possibly significant indicator of the change occurring is the 
increasing number of Mexican American females who are entering the labor 
force. Samora (1969, 188) notes that where 22 per cent of the Mexican 
American females were actively employed in the United States in 1950, 
29 per cent were working in 1960. Furthermore, while the number of 
Mexican American females age 14 and above rose 47 per cent between 1950 
and 1960, female labor force participation increased 93 per cent. Samora 
cautions timt while this does represent a significant change within the 
Mexican American group, their females still do not work as commonly as 
females in general m the Southwest (30-33 per cent), nor do they work as 
commonly as non-whites in the Southwest (approximately '40 per cent of all 
eligible female non-whltes in California and in Texas are employed.) 
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Certainly, when considering female labor force participation, one 
must remain aware that is simply not a natter of women either choosing 
to work or to remain at home; the openness of the society to occupational 
opportunities for men and women vary from tlme-to-time and place-to-place 
as the economy fluctuates or as new attitudes and values and norms emerge. 
Furthermore, the type of employment, the remuneration, the duration of 
employment, and other such factors must be taken into account. 

In this instance, however, I have elected to focus on t£^ possibil- 
ity that the increased participation of Mexican American females in 
employment is especially' noteworthy because of her traditional familial 
socialization. 

Socialization in the Mexican American Home 

Heller (1966, 34-35) contends that the variety of socialization 
practiced in the Mexican American home Inhibits rather than facilitates 
mobility in today's urban, industrialized society. While the male is 
socialized for the world, the female is socialized for the home. Sex- 
based differentiation in the Meaclcan American culture dictates that the 
female be accorded inferior status to the male, and this is reflected in 
her role expectations. Heller believes that this traditional posture is 
beginning to weaken, providing women with greater freedom of choice, 
although more "a product of the adolescent girl's revolt against female 
confinement at home" than new patterns of socialization. 

Goode (1963, 54) incorporates the problem of female status-role dis- 
parity within the broader context of rising world-wide egalitarianism, 

...when the status of the female changes, so does that of 
tne male; If the woman gains greater rights of choice and 
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decision In many areas ^ the male must necessarily lose 
some of his former power In those same areas* 

Goode observes that power Is hot readily relinquished In any event, and 

especially within the family, men have traditionally been reluctant to 

concede their power to women* 

While Parsons (1964) plays down the existence of sex<-based status in 
the Anglo home. Turner (1964, 215-216) believes that "most of the same 
values which differentiate strata also differentiate men from women, and 
each family unit incorporates some heterogeneity in class values through 
its division into male and female roles 

Lewis (1949) notes that. 

Sex, along with age, class and race, is one of the foci around 
which societies are structured, and elaborate systems of status 
and right are rooted in these basic categories. Social roles 
are differentiated in accordance with them, and * appropriate • 
patterns of conduct assigned. 

There can be little doubt that the expanding entry of Mexican 
American women into the labor force will have important social and eco- 
nomic repercussions. Concomitant with female employment' come dramatic 
changes in sex-roles, in family patterns, in economies, and in the 
decision-making activities of both sexes. The Mexican American female as 
has already been pointed out suffers under the burden of two disadvan- 
tages; she is socialized into a passive, domestic, subordinate role 
virtually non-competitive with the male. Her "place" has unquestionably 
been at home, cooking and bearing children which, among other things, 
testifies to her mate's virility. Problems pursuant to regular employment 
often did not arise, for the male was the unequivocal breadwinner upon 
whom the woman and the children depended. But the labor statistics seem 
to suggest that the Mexican American female is no longer as ready to 
assume her domestic role; she is increasingly seeking outside employment. 
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bringing. home a pay-check, assuming new roles, and we can surmise that a 
Pandora's Box has been opened. The working female is less dependent, 
she has less time for childbearing and raising, she has increased contact 
with others, and she acquires new tastes, knowledge, and aspirations for 
herself and her family which make her competitive in terms of prestige, 
life style, earning capacity, and mobility. She is forced to concede, 
some of her traditional attitudes and values and often to substitute those 
of the Anglo society in which she has chosen to take a more conspicuous 
place. 

Quoting Stemons, Heller (1966, 34-35) postulates that "(we find) no 
motivation to mobility in the occupational structure (of Mexican 
Americans) since equivalent satisfactions are obtained from sources 
within the group," The evidence in support of this is tenuous, at best. 
There is little doubt that socialization within the Mexican American 
culture has historically reinforced the group and provided it with a 
formidable resistance to disintegration, but it has also precluded 
active participation in the dominant culture and the enjoyment of the 
myriad educational, economic:, medical, and social benefits otherwise 
hypothetically available to them. 

Shannon (1968,34) astutely notes, however, that. 

Members of the larger Anglo society more often than not 
assume that if education, work experience and high levels 
of aspiration lead to economic success among Anglos, they 
should lead to the same kind of success among Mexican 
Americans, Negroes, or any other ethnic or racial group. 
Appropriately motivated (from the Anglo viewpoint) members 
of these groups may find that demands from within their own 
group as well as constraints imposed by the larger society 
make it difficult to take full advantage of the educational 
and economic opportunities known to them. 

Malry (1968) found that while a high percentage of youth from Anglo, 

» 

Mexican American, and Negro homes had high levels of aspiration, the • 
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lowest levels were ft<x. Mexican American high school students In the 
sample. Hairy also found an Inverse relationship het„een social class and 
relative level of aspiration, and a direct relationship bet»en social 
Class and absolute levels of educational and occupational aspiration. The 
Mexican Merican females were generally oriented toward "tectolcal or 
clerical jobs requiring less than a college education." 

ia.vlesky and Patella (1970) found that Mexican itoerican high school 
sophomores failed to show the hypothesized inverse relationship between 
degree of identification with the Mexican ;*,erican culture and desire for 
upward Inter generational mobility. 

l^irner (1964, 95-96) proposes that, 

cluse'a^bltlo^J '° ^^1^== which 

data f?^ ="PP°"^ble. By contrast, the 

Z^ifi *»»"cipatory sc..ialization' pattern with 

a^'"L°ss^S:sf"~"^ '^'^''^ ^.^^-!^ baci^nl^'^ 

There is a question of interpretation when studying female ambition and , 
aspiration, for it is possible that a number of the girls do not actively 
seek to attain their specified acpirations through their own employment, 
but through their husbands' occupational attainments. For example, a 
female who asserts that she wishes to become a physician may be signify- 
ing a desire to marry a mate who is located within that prestige range. 

Rehberg (1970) found "minimal correlations of mobility attitudes 
with status", congruent with Turner's earlier findings and suggesting 
that "stratification is no longer, if indeed it ever was, a major source 
of variation in what others have referred to as 'achievement values'." 

Apparently there are some individuals who, irrespective of their 
class or ethnic or racial backgrounds, would readily surpass their 
parents in occupational prestige if they were able to fulfill their 
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aspirations. It is plausible that both structural and attitudinal bar- 
riers have in the past been unsuccessfully overcome by Mexican Americans, 
and this may account in part for Bogue's earlier analysis of the 1950 
Census which showed Mexican Americans to have remained relatively immo- 
bile between 1940 and 1950. On the other hand, Turner's (1964, 85) dis- 
cussion of anticipatory socialization shows how members of one social 
class who aspire to membership in one higher will often adopt the appro- 
priate attitudes and values of the new class bef(Oxe_actually attaining 
membership in it. For this reason, there will sometimes be found members 
of groups who do. not exhibit the expected or characteristic attitudes and 
values because they are anticipa'ting^^bership in a group which is more 
desired. This fact may account for some of the variation in the litera- 
ture, since one would expect a lag during the period between anticipatory 
socialization and the entry into the new status during which time attitudes 
and values might appear incongruent with indices of actual .performance. 
For instance, if we employ current socio-economic indicators in order to 
gauge the productivity of the Mexican American culture or to sense where 
it is going, and then compare the performance with the groups' aspira- 
tions, a large part of any discrepancy might be due to the time required 
to accomplish the reforms involved in foresaklng tradition and reaching 
the new goals. 

Some persons will be willing to concede traditional attitudes and 
values more readily than others; some experience anticipatory socializa- 
tion, while others insist upon retaining what have served in the past. 
Sanders (1966, 366) comments. 

The Anglo-Americans expect the Mexicans to become just 
like themselves, if they are to be accorded equal status 
'in the larger society, whereas the Mexican-Americans want 
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full acceptance, regardless of the extent to which they 
give up their own ways and acquire those of the dominant 
society, 

It is the individuals who are seeking Improvement for themselves 
and their families and perhaps their ethnic group who may be said to be 
experiencing anticipatory socialization and who are the actual partici- 
pants in the development process. Without organization or extensive 
group consciousness, these people seek the elimination of the status 
5HO and encourage change which they intend to lead to higher living 
standards, better neighborhoods for their children to grow up within, 
economic security, and human dignity. 

World View ^ 

The manner in which a group of people characteristically look out 
upon the world which conditions how they experience their daily lives 
accounts, in part, for the attitudes and values manifest by the group. 
Such a "world view" is an elusive concept to opera tionalize because it 
Incorporates so much that is subjective. Redfield (1967) suggests that 
world view includes, 

...the conceptions of what ought to be as well as what is 
...the characteristic ways in which experiences are kept 
together or apart... the patterns of thought. . .and the 
affective as well as the cognitive aspect of these things 

World view may include reference to a time dimension, such as the 
concept of the past or the future, and it may help to explain why some 
people are active or passive. Independent or dependent, or contemplative 
or impulsive. It is the way in which men view themselves in relation to 
the universe, whether autonomous or Intimate with it. World view 
symbolizes man's realization that whatever is perceived to exist has 
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consequences for him, consequences which he must masterfully confront or 
to which he will be forced to acquiesce. 

Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (19615 assert that there is a philosophy 
underlying the way of life of every individual and each relatively homo- 
geneous group. This is, I believe, analagous to Redfield's conception of 
world view; a philosophy which unifies the cognitive and affective aspects 
of one's design for living. An important element in this philosophy is 
value orientation . 

Turner (1964) acknowledges that different social classes have differ- 
ent value orientations. Developing on this social fact, Sanders (1966, 
i05<-106) postulates that. 

Given the universe of goals available, or at least open to 
an individual's or group's cognitive or affective percep- 
tion, some mechanism for selection must be devised which is 
Instrumental in ranking these in some hierarchy of importance, 
given that energy and resources toward achievement are not 
unlimited. 

Kluckhohn has defined such a value orientation as "the views of the 
world.. -.which define the meaning of human life or the 'life situation of 
man' and thereby provide the context in which day-to-day problems are 
solved." 

The Mexican American has been stereotypically depicted as group- 
oriented (emphasizing family ties in contrast to individuality), fatal- 
istic (not self-deterministic), subjugated to Nature, and preferring not 
to defer gratification to a more "appropriate" moment. He prefers a * 
large family to a small one, to view work as a necessary evil rather than 
as a self-fulfillingf endeavor, and the youngsters from Mexican American 
^ouseholds ave seen as disadvantaged in relation to th'=»ir Anglo peers. 
Heller (1966) contends that the Mexican American youth typically comes 
from a larger family, his socialization includes scant emphasis on 
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mobility, and he acquires few of these attitudes, values, and orientations 
in school where his daily world is sorely deficient in achievement models 
appropriate to success in Anglo society. Consequently, he is often 
unaware of existing opportunities for educational or occupational assist- 
ance. She continues. 

The ethnic identity and sense of group loyalty, however 
praiseworthy on other grounds, encourage behavior in 
keeping with traditional values and norms - and these 
may hamper mobility. 

For example, the Mexican American is often under considerable family 
pressure to remain in his parents' neighborhood or community, preferably 
next door, for the duration of his parents' lives, in any event. Thus, 
he or she must foresake educational and occupational opportunities far 
from home, however attractive they may be. This is unusually important 
in the Southwest, for many of the Mexican American enclaves are found in 
relatively undeveloped communities and regions where higher education 
and good jobs are scarce, necessitating relocation to obtain these 
things. 

Shannon (1968) has demonstrated large and statistically significant 
differences in world view "when based on race and ethnicity, or race and 
ethnicity combined with religion and sex,,," He qualifies his findings 
by noting. 

Not all Mexican Americans, ,, have the same definitions of 
success as do Anglos, Those who do find that the larger 
society is not organized in such-a manner that the payoff 
comes to them in ^he same way that it comes to Anglos. 

Shannon recognizes the ethnocentric bias inherent in failing to see that 
"the interrelationship of measures of success such as occupational level 
and income and assumed success-generating variables such as education 
and work experience is not the same for Mexican Americans (and for 
Anglos.)" 
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llCTngnakin^ Work Orientation and Level of Occupational Aspiration 

There is little literature pertaining to the' amount of time women 
plan to devote to homemaklng in contrast to employment outside the home. 
It is discussed here because it is seen as a clue to the orientations of 
each ethnic group with respect to relative emphasis on homemaklng and 
employment in terms of how each group would prefer to be occupied as 
young women. 

The homemaklng work orientation is a function of chance circum- 
stances (such as the sudden need to provide additional Income to a family 
unit) 9 actual occupational preferences (one may choose not to marry and 
to pursue a career) , a realistic appraisal of economic necessity (two 
incomes are better than one) , or the desire for self -fulfillment and 
independence which can be met through various proportions of homemaklng 
and outside employment at the individual's discretion. 

Where a group of young women have in the past been socialized into 
a domestic role, one might expect the current crop of young women to plan 
their lives along the same lines as their parents encouraged. Or with 
the Increasing movement toward emancipation of certain groups, one might , 
expect these girls to rebel and perhaps seek something quite different 
from what they had been psychologically channeled into at home. 

In the United States there have been increasing numbers of occupa- 
tions requiring social and clerical skills, but which require neither 
long periods of training, brute strength, nor prior experience. Bailer 
(1968) believes that the traditional taboos concerning working women have 
begun to be relaxed, while at the same time many of the domestic chores 
have been simplified by electrical appliances* 
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Some women assume an occupation on a regular basis, while others vac- 
lllate between homeraaking and employment several times during their lives, 
"Girls in high school are expected to spend almost 25 years of their 
adult lives in remunerative work»» (Haller, 1968 1 150). 

Level of occupational aspiration has received considerable attention 
In the literature. Its utility as an indicator of probable life style 
and subsequent attainment Kas been widely assumed, although Kuvlesky and 
Bealer (1967) demonstrated a weak positive association between aspiration 
and achievement, with the magnitude of the relationship varying signifi- 
cantly by level of aspiration and the type of occupational attaiment. 
They concluded that "adolescent aspirations are not good predictors of 
long-run attaiment, but that they do play a directional role." 

As alluded to earlier, one has difficulty interpreting levels of 
occupational aspiration expressed by girls in high school since the gap 
between fancy and intention is not easily bridged. A longitudinal study 
of the same group or cohort would be the ideal way of substantiating 
whether aspirations represent marital hopes or intentions of employment. 
At best, the present use of level of occupational aspiration can provide 
information on directional tendencies. 

In a study of Mexican American males and females, Wright (1968) 
found that both sexes aspired to the same level of occupational aspira- 
tion, with males preferring "skilled" jobs and females "clerical and 
sales" positions. Wright inferred that Mexican American females now 
perceive that it is legitimate to compete with males and each other on 
the labor market. The fact that females showed relatively high levels of 
aspiration does not necessarily mean that they desired to give up their 
typical roles as mochers and homemakers; an alternative explanation is 
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that the girls perceived their employment as assisting their future 

husbands with additional income* 

In line with the above discussion, Wrong (1965, 89) believes that, 

•••people are more likely to become discontented and adopt 
innovating forms of behavior when their material circum- 
stances have somewhat improved with the result that their 
aspirations have also risen to the point where their 'reach 
exceeds their grasp '• 

This sense of relative deprivation may be important as an impetus to 

social and economic change here^ As the Mexican American females become 

more aware of the educational and occupational opportunities available 

to them, they may raise their aspirational levels accordingly and attempt 

to rectify what they perceive to be their status relative to the Anglo 

women • 

It is commonly accepted that the family is the most important agency 
for the socialization of the child • Paulsen (1967) believes that the 
nuclear family is also crucial in the development of career commitment, 
both as to forming the desire for a career and in the specific occupa- 
tion chosen • Discounting the influences of peer group and the mass media 
in influencing to any great degree occupational decisions, Paulsen found 
that primary relationships were relied upon most heavily for advice in 
making occupational plans among her sample of female high school seniors^ 

Endicott (1931) found that girls are more frequently influenced by 
suggestions from parents than are boys, but that parental influence tends 
to diminish from a peak in junior high school to a low in senior high 
schools Longitudinal research is again called for to determine at what 
point occupational aspirations crystallize for women, and how stable such 
aspirations remain once they have been decided upon^ 
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Today's society seems to be relaxing its traditional structural 
barriers to educational and occupational advancement by minorities, 
thereby placing a greater share of the responsibility for achievement on 
the individual or his group rather than solely on the limitations of the 
social system. It remains to be seen whether the Mexican Americans do 
in fact differ significantly from their Anglo peers with respect to socio- 
economic status, their attitudes toward controlling their destinies, the 
proportionate amount of time to be devoted to homemaking and employment, 
and their aspirations for occupational prestige (and presumedly, accom- 
panying life styles). 

Hypotheses 
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(1) Mexican American female students differ from Anglo female \ 
students with respect to socio-economic status. ^ 

(2) Mexican American female students differ from Anglo female 
students with respect to world view. 

(3) Mexican American female students differ from Anglo female • \ 
students with respect to homemaking-work orientation. 

(4) Mexican American female students differ from Anglo female > 
students with respect to level of occupational aspiration. | 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODOLOGY 

This thesis is an outgrowth of a more extensive research project 
entitled "Ethnic Differences in Occupational Aspiration" conducted by 
Professor Enunit F. Sharp and sponsored by the Faculty Improvement 
Committee at Colorado State University. The objective of the encompassing 
project is to examine the ethnic differences in occupational aspirations, 
together with related structural and attitudinal factors believed to 
impinge on levels of occupational aspiration manifest by male and female 
high school students from selected counties in southern Colorado. One 
purpose of this thesis is to support the more inclusive research by con- 
sidering additional socio-cultural aspects of occupational orientation, 
but only insofar as they relate to females. 

Source and Collection of Data 

The Initial sample consisted of 1,290 males and females from the 
eleventh and twelfth grades representing eleven high schools purposively 
sel-jted from seven Colorado counties. The study was carried out during 
the spring of 1970, and included Alamosa, Conejos, Costilla, Huerfano, 
las Animas, Otero and Saguache counties. Each school was in turn selected 
because of the relatively high proportion of Mexican American students 
enrolled. A total of twenty-one schools were asked to participate, but 
only those in Table 1 were able to accept due to scheduling difficulties, 
administrative problems, and miscellaneous reasons at ten < :he schools. 
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TABLE 1 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



School 



County 



Grades Sample* 



% Mexican 
American** 



Aguilar 

Alamosa 

Antonito 

Cencauri £ 

Centennial 

Mountain Valley 

Prlmero 

Rocky Ford 

Sierra Grande 

Trinidad 

Walsenburg 



Las Animas 

Alamosa 

Conejos 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Saguache 

Las Animas 

Otero 

Costilla 

Las Animas 

Huerfano 



9-12 
10-12 
9-12 

8- 12 
10-12 

7-12 
7-12 

9- 12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 



39 
250 

150 



70 

200 

250 
200 



25 

53 
73 

32 

22 

37 

46 



ERIC 



*• 'approximated ■ • 

** 1960 

— unavailable 

Of the initial sample, 655 were female. Following the removal of 
Incomplete or otherwise unusable questionnaires, the final N was reduced 
to 339 females of which 177 were Anglo and 162 Mexican American. 

The data were collected by group-administered questionnaires under 
the supervision of trained graduate students. 

All of the participating counties may be characterized as socially 
and economically depressed, with a seasonal agricultural base and chronic 
outmlgration and poverty. 

The Interview Schedule 

A first draft of the field schedule was prepared and administered to 
a number of Anglo and Mexican American high school students at Fort Collins 
High School in Fort Collins, Colorado during the early spring term of 
1970. At this tiiue, revisions were made on the basis of queries by 
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participating students and comments offered by faculty members of the 
Sociology Department, A final 26r«page questionnaire was then constructed 
and administered to the research population. 

Written instructions printed on the face sheets were read aloud at 
the start of each session and questions were answered. The total time 
for the administration was about one hour, or the length of one class 
period. In instances where a student was unable to complete his copy in 
the allotted time, he was permitted additional time to do so, Baphasis 
was on completeness rather than speediness of response, 

DEFINITION OF VARIABLES 

Ethnic Identity 

Of course, it was necessary to be able to separate the respondents 
into Anglo and Mexican American ethnic groups. In this thesis, ethnic 
Identity is defined as the membership in a common cultural tradition of 
a group of persons who share the same collective and nominal identity. 
The Mexican American ethnic group was determined through a comparison of 
each respondentia surname with a list of Spanish American surnames pub- 
lished by the United States Census Bureau, Those wfrd'were not in this 
category were placed in the Anglo ethnic group, 

Socio-Economic Status ( or Father * s Occupational Prestige) 

The socio-economic status of each respondent is actually the pres- 
tige value of her father ^s occupational level. It is based on the Haller 
and Miller Occupational Aspirations Scale (OAS) and ranges between a low 
Value of "1" through the highest attainable prestige value of "9", 

/ 
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World View 

World view is defined in terms of Shannon's ^conceptualization con- 
sisting of "a person's perception of his ovm mantpulative power versus 
the organization of the society or some more powerful determinant, his 
time perspective as oriented toward the present versus the future, and 
his hierarchy of values that places individual achievement against ties 
to the group." The questions by which world view was opera tionalized are 
presented in the Appendix. 

While it was intended to use Shannon's World View Scale as originally 
designed as a -seven-item Guttman scale, repeated and unresolved difficulty 
vith the computer program prevented this and necessitated revision of the 
format of the scale. 

Each respondent was presented the seven-item scale and asked to 
specify the strength of his agreement or disagreement with each item. 
Responses ranged from "strongly agree" to "firongly disagree", and were 
weighted "5" for strongly agree, "4" - agree, "3" for undecided, "2" 
for disagree, and "1" for strongly disagree. 

The computer output presented a summed score over all of the items 
for each respondent; thus, if a respondent strongly agreed with all state- 
ments, he received a score of "35" (7 items x 5 points), or if he strongly 
disagreed with all seven, he received a "7". Combinations of these 
weighted responses therefore ranged from "7" to "35". 

Due to program difficulties, the Guttman format was not used and 
the scale was converted to a Likert scale with the scores representing 
each respondent's "activity" or "passivity". The new use dichotomized 
the range of scores at the median, and each respondent was then rated as 
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"active" or "less active" on the basis of whether- his score fell above 
or below the median. 

Homemaking- Work Orientation 

Homemaking-work orientation is defined as the relative amounts of 
tl^e each respondent wished to devote to homemaking in contrast to employ- 
ment outside the home. The questions by which this was operationalized 
are presented in the Appendix. 

^^vels of Occupational Aspiration 

Level of occupational aspiration is defined as the respondent's 
occupational choice compared with the Combined Occupational Prestige 
Scale developed by LaMar T. Snpey. It ranges from a low prestige value 
of "1" through a high value of "9" as does the Haller and Miller OAS 
scale; the Empey scale was used because it appeared to include fewer 
sex-linked occupations than the Haller and Miller scale. 



aiAPTER IV 
ANALYSIS OF DATA 



TMs Chapter presents the .esuZts of the stetlstlcel .aMpuUtlons 
the aata .^.Ur as the. pe„a.„ to the hypothesis .ecapituXatea helo„. 



table 2 provides a s„»ar. of the distribution of the assresate's 
.ocio-econo„ie status scores an. a hreaUo™ h, ethnic sroup b. SHS: 

TABLE 2 




Tr ' 

« the .istrihution of SHS scores is ai.i.e. into three sroups represent- 
the „«.ican ^ericans in the sample heco.es .ore apparent. In Table 3 
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the SES scores have been broken dovm as follows: scores 1-3 (low), 
scores 4-6 (middle), and scores 7-9 (high). 



TABLE 3 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 
BY ETHNIC GROUP AND GROUPED SES SCORES 



Score 



Anglos 
no. X 



Mexican 
American 
no. / X 



Total 
no. Z 



1 

2 law 
3 


11 
10 
33 


31 


42 
22 
27 


12. 


53 
32 
60 


42 


4 

5 middle 
6 


51 
28 
18 


55 


38 

13 
9 


37 


89 
41 
27 


ii 


7 

8 high 
9 


12 
8 
6 


14 


2 
3 
6 




14 
U 
12 


12 


TOTAL 
•1 


177 




162 






inn 


X* « 42.5 =^ =^ 



d£ > 8 
p < .110 

The chi-square statistic allowed rejection of the null hypothesis and 
acceptance of the research hypothesis with respect to socio-economic 
differences between, the two ethnic groups. The direction of the relation- 
ship was congruent with that suggested by the theory. 

Looking at Table 3, it is apparent that the two groups differed signi- 
ficantly by socio-economic status. Fifty-seven per cent of the Mexican 
American sample were found in the lowest third of the status score dis- 
tribution, while 31 per cent of the Anglos were included here. 



The bulk of the Anglos, or 55 per cent, fell into the middle third 
of the scale, whereas 37 per cent of the Mexican Americans were found in 
the same region. 

While the upper-most third of the scale contained the smallest 
percentage of both ethnic groups, the Anglo representation (14 per cent) 
was more than twice that of the Mexican American group (6 per cent) . 

The Mexican Americans sampled were significantly lower in socio- 
economic status than the Anglos. We are therefore able to characterize 
the Mexican American females as being generally lower in status, while 
the Anglos represented the middle status grouping on the scale used. 
This finding has been shown elsewhere in the literature. 

II. textcan American female studenfe differ from Anglo female students 
with respect to world view . 

Table 4 presents the distribution of world view scores for both the 
aggregate and for each ethnic group. It Is followed by a chi-square test 
which permitted rejection of the null hypothesis regarding differences 
between the two groups: 

TABLE 4 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 
BY ETHNIC GROUP AND WORLD VIEW SCORE 



Score 






Mexican 






Anglos 


Americans 


Total 




no. 


Z 


no. 


% 


no. 


Z 


Active 


Ill 


63 


74 


46 


185 


55 


Less Active 


66 


37 


88 


54 


154 


45 


TOTAL 


177 




162 




339 


100 



df - 1 
p < .01 
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Approximately 63 per cent of the Anglos scored "active" in their 
world views, while about 46 per cent of the Mexican Americans scored the 
same. Therefore, xoughly 37 per cent of the Anglos were designated "less 
active", while the majority of the Mexican Americans (54 per cent) were 
classified here. 

On the basis of the stereotype which has depicted the Mexican 
American as more passive in his daily life and outlook than the Anglo, the 
characterization afiEears to be valid. However, when we control for socio- 
economic status (see Table 5). the statistical significance of the 
difference between the ethnic grou,. disappears in the lower and the upper 
status groupings. The only group for which there remains a statistically 
significant difference is the middle status region of the scale: 

TABLE 5 

SDMMAICr TABLE: tfOKLD VIEW CONTEOLLING SES 



SES Group 



Low 

Middle 

High 



.83393 
10.74207 
2.05944 



df Significance Phi Coefficient 



3 Not significant .005 
3 P<.05 .068 
3 Njt significant .055 



N « 339 

I have taken the advantage of the additive property of the chi-square 
statistic. The separate chi-squares and degrees of freedom for each 
control are added and the summed figures of the chi-squares and the 
degrees of freedom are used to test for significance for each grouping 
of SES scores. Thus, the chi-square for the "low" SES grouping is that 
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calculated by adding the chl-squares (and the degrees of freedom) for 
statuses 1-3, that for the "middle" by adding statuses 4-6, and for the 
"high" SES grouping, the chi-squares of 7-9. 

Socio-economic status accounts for much of the variance between the 
Anglos and the Mexican Americans with respect to world view; the fact 
that most of the Mexican Americans were members of the lower status 
grouping while the Anglos were members of the middle group suggests that 
socio-economic factors rather than ethnic factors may account for the 
relative activity of the respondents. 

-Why the middle grouping differed from either the lower or the upper 
status grouping with respect to world view is difficult to explain. The 
first explanation that occurs is that there is in fact no difference, and 
that the statistical difference is actually an artifact cf the crudeness 
of the scale. If we accept the explanation that world view does not 
differ significantly between the Anglos and the Mexican Americans in the 
lower and upper SES groupings, we must ask why the middle SES grouping 
is problematic. What is there about middle status Anglos and Mexican 
Americans that leads to a statistically significant difference in world 
view? 

Although it is tempting to do so, it would be misleading to assume 
homogeneity among the membership of the middle status grouping. 
Especially when SES has been defined by a single factor (prestige of 
fathers* occupation) as has been done here, difficulties in interpreta- 
tion are to be expected. A multiple factor indicator consisting of 
prestige, income, educational attainment, and other relevant variables 
would perjiit us to construct gradients within particular status group- 
ings which would more accurately reflect sub-group differences. Both 
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ethnic groups, as members of the middle status grouping, constitute 
heterogeneous populations or admixtures of the upwardly mobile who have 
recently "arrived", persons who have slipped from the upper grouping, 
-aose who have relatively high incomes but low prestige occupations 
(e.g., truck drivers), and others who may subscribe to "less appropriate" 
attitudes and values. The within-group differences must be considerable, 
and Instances where congruence of attitude and behavior occur may be 
largely fortuitous. 

Regarding world view, it is not unlikely that our socio-economic 
groupings are too gross to permit desirable comparisons between the two 
ethnic groups. The members of the ethnic group were shown to differ 
only within the middle status grouping, and although we have defined the 
middle grouping as being homogeneous, we know that it is not so. What 
we may have here is the consequence of imposing an unrealistic common- 
ality on the middle status grouping of the Anglo and Mexican American 
respondents. The groups may differ in some respects, and agree in 
others; it is probable that the middle status experience varies within 
each ethnic group, and between them as well. 

Prom the statistical vantage point, it has been shown that the 
middle status Anglos were more active than their Mexican American counter- 
parts. More research is needed to clarify the actual differences 
suggested. 



III. Mexico Anierican femaU 

with respect to homemaking-work orientation . 

Table 6 presents a summary of the distribution of homemaking-work 
orientations indicated by the , respondents: 
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TABLE 6 



FREQUENCY AND PERCEJrTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 
BY ETHNIC GROUP AND HOMEMAKING-WORK ORIENTATION 



Orientation 


Anglos 
no. % 


Mexican 
American 
no. 2 


no. 


Total 

% 


Hpmemaklng, no 
emplojrment 


33 


18.6 

/ 


13 


8.0 


46 


13.^ 


Homemaklng , some 
canployment 


62 


35.0 


46 


28.4 


108 


31.9 


Homemaking , much 
employment 


36 


20.3 


23 


14.2 


59 


17.4 


Employnent, much 
homemaking 


36 


20.3 


51 


31.5 


87 


25.7 


Employment, less 
homemaking 


3 


1.7 


13 


8.0 


16 


4.7 


Employment, no 
homemaking 

TOTAT. 


7 


4.0 


16 


9.9 


23 


6.8 



X « 25.68 
df « 5 
p < .001 



162 



339 100 



Looking at Table 6, we can make the following statements: 

1) Approximately 74 per cent of the Anglo respondents designated 
"homemaking" as their major intention, while 51 per cent of the Mexican 
Americans did likewise. 

2) lV;enty-slx per cent of the Anglos chose to emphasize "employ- 
ment" outside the home, while about 49 per cent of the Mexican Americans 
responded tht same. 
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3) Within the Anglos, the most frequently chosen response vcc that 
of homemaking with occasional or part-time employment; within the Mexican 
American group, the corresponding selection was that of employment as 
their major interest, with homemaking also desired. 

The chi-square permitted rejection of the null hypothesis and accept- 
ance of the research hypothesis .-th respect to homemaking-work differences 
between the two ethnic groups. 

If we turn now to Table 7, controlling for socio-economic status 
negates inter-group differences which had been statistically significant 
m Table 6 except for respondents In the lowest status grouping. The 
same grouping convention used in Table 3 has been applied here to better 
illustrate the differences by increasing the numbers in each cell: 

TABLE 7 

SUMMARY TABLE: HOMEMAKING-WOBK ORIENTATION CONTROLLING SES 



SES Group 


x2 


df 


Significance Phi 


Coefficient 


Low 


29.99073 


14 


F .05 


.206 


Middle 


18.39011 


15 


Not significant 


.117 


High 
N » 339 


11.70833 


12 


Not significant 


.316 



We are again asked to explain the inconsistency; why does the lowest 
SES group differ from the other two? It is reasonable to believe that 
the same argument applies that was used in the discussion of world view. 
Membership in the lower grouping is not necessarily homogenizing with 
respect to attitudes and values. The lower status Anglos desired a 
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different style of life than did the lower status Mexican Americans; the 
Anglos sought an emphasis on homemaking, while the Mexican Americans 
sought employment outside the home as the focus of their lives. This is 
an especially interesting finding, since it is opposite to the direction 
predicted by the theoretical literature. Many of these young women, whom 
the literature suggests are being reared "for the home", are planning to 
leave the home and to seek employment. We have been led to believe £b'at 
the Mexican American family socializes its females into passive, domestic 
roles, and that employment is reserved for the liberated Anglo woman. 
The validity of this stereotype should be questioned; clearly a number 
of Mexican American females plan to spend much of their adult lives in 
gainful employment* This suggests a realistic component borne of chronic 
poverty. Mexican American females may view employment as a means by 
which they can secure better and more productive lives for themselves and 
their families. It may be necessary that they work, either to support 
themselves or to supplement the incomes of their potential husbands. 

It is interesting to observe that when one controls SES, the two 
ethnic groups vary only slightly id.th respect to homemaking-work orienta- 
tion. It must also be noted that the crudeness of the SES scale may not 
allow us to determine the answers to the questions asked, and information 
Is lost when broad and Imprecise categories are used. 

IV. Mexican American female students differ from Anglo female students 
with respect to level of occupational aspiration . 

Table 8 presents the findings regarding the distribution of occupa- 
tional aspiration scores for the aggregate and for each ethnic group. 
Again, a better understanding of the differences observed is obtained 
If the distribution of scores is broken down into the same categories 
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used to clarify socio-economic status. This is done in Table 9 which 
follows the presentation of Table 8. 



TABLE 8 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 
BY ETHNIC GROUP AND LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 



Mexican 



Score 




Anglos 


Americans 


Total 






no. 


% 


no. 


% 


no. 


% 


1 


low 


4 


2.3 


5 


3.1 


9 


2.7 


2 




21 


11.9 


14 


8.6 


35 


10.3 


3 




8 


4.5 


14 


8.6 


22 


6.5 


4 




23 


13.0 


32 


19.8 


55 


16.2 


5 




11 


6.2 


17 


10.5 


28 


8.3 


6 




52 


29.4 


37 


22.8 


89 


26.3 


7 




36 


20.3 


34 


21.0 


70 


20.6 


8 




9 


5.1 


2 


1.2 


11 


3.2 


9 


high 


13 


7.3 


7 


4.3 


20 


5.9 
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TABLE 9 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY 
ETHNIC GROUP AND GROUPED LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION SCORES 



Grouped LOA Score 



1 

2 low 
3 



5 middle 
6 

7 

8 high 
9 



Anglos 
no. % 



4 
21 
8 

23 
11 
52 

36 
9 
13 



19 



49 



33 



Mexican 
Americans 
no. % 



5 
14 
14 

32 
17 
37 

34 
2 
7 



20 



53 



27 



Total 
no. % 



9 
35 
22 

55 
28 
89 

70 

11 
20 



20 



SO 



30 



TOTAL 



177 



162 



339 



100 



X* « 14.11 
d£ « 8 

Not significant 



The chl-square did not permit rejection of the null hypothesis in 
favor of the research hypothesis regarding differences in levels of 
occupational aspiration. In fact, the Anglos and Mexican Americans 
were remarkably similar in their levels of aspiration. Controlling for 
socio-economic status (Table 10, below), the relationship, of course, 
remains: 
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TABLE 10 

SUMMARY TABLE: LEVEL OF OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 
CONTROLLING SES 



SES Group 



df 



Significance Phi Coefficient 



Low 


25.46764 


23 


Not significant 


.175 


Middle 


13.62087 


23 


Not signifipant.l 


.086 


High 


17.61805 


13 


Not significant 


.476 



N « 339 

The following generalizations can be made (see Table 9): 

1) The smallest percentage of both ethnic groups aspired to the 
lowest third of the aspiration scale. 

2) The overwheLning majority of both groups aspired to the middle 
grouping of aspiration levels. 

3) The percentage of respondents from both ethnic groups aspiring 
to the uppermost third of the scale was approximately 30 per cent. 

We must remember that the Mexican Americans in the sample came from 
the lower third of our status scale in general, and that .he Anglos were 
largely middle status. It is significant that the aspirations of the 
two groups coincided so closely, and such a finding lends credence to 
the universality of the achievement ethic. Apparently, neither socio- 
economic status nor ethnic factors have differentially affected the levels 
of aspiration possessed by these girls. In spite of different cultural 
heritages and economic disparity, both ethnic groups appear to be seeking 
similar occupational challenges and rewards. 



CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Socio-economic Status 



The two ethnic. groups have been shown to differ In terms of 
socio-economic status as measured by the occupational prestige scores of 
the respondents' fathers. The majority of the Mexican American group 
came from the lowest third of the status scale, while most of the Anglos 
In the sample came from the middle group. As expected, the smallest 
proportions of both ethnic groups were found in the top third of the 
SES scale, although the proportion of Anglos in this category was double 
that of the Mexican Americans. 

The crudeness of the indicator of socio-economic status has already 
been emphasized, and correlations based upon it are subject to error. 
The categories (low, middle, high), while conceptually uniform and 
consistent, are in fact heterogeneous. 

The literature tends to corroborate the socio-economic distinctions 
found in this thesis, but we must qualify our results with the knowledge 
that differences may have been created or missed entirely as an artifact . 
of the methods used. There were many possible sources of error in 
determining the socio-economic status of the respondents: e.g.. Incorrect, 
or inaccurate statements of fathers' occupations, imprecise classification 
by coders of the occupations according to the scales used, and the 
possibility that a multiple-factor indicator of socio-economic status is 
required to accurately categorize sub-populations are some of the sources 
of bias. 
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Bearing the above in mind, it is suggested that the two groups show 
a statistically significant difference in socio-economic status with the 
Mexican American group being generally lower in SES than the Anglo group. 

World View 

Turning now to world view, it has been acknowledged that the scale 
probably bears only a rough approximation to the actual world views 
shared by the respondents; we find that the Anglo group differed sig- 
nificantly from the Mexican Americans and were classified as generally 
more "active". This is particularly difficult to interpret and more 
research is required to refine the true differences between the ethnic 
groups that in fact exist. Suffice it to say over half of the Mexican 
Americans scored in the less active category, thereby failing to 
contradict the stereotype which postulates greater passivity within the 
Mexican American culture than is found in the Anglo culture. However, 
Valentine's words of caution are worthy of mention here. 

Every culture both influences and reflects the world view 
of those who live by its rules. World views consist of 
shared perceptions informed by values. Yet the relation- 
ship of any world view to experience and to behavior is 
complex, subtle, and many-sided. It may well be true that 
*all values are situationally anchored', and it is certainly 
true that circtmistances often demand that values be compro- 
mised or contradicted by situational adaptations. . .Never- 
theless, it seems probable that opportunities to choose 
goals, in accordance with value priorities or otherwise, 
are objectively narrowed when life chances in general 
are reduced by the structure of society (1970, 8.) 

The issues Valentine defines appear to be valid, for when socio-economic 

status is controlled the statistically significant differences between 

the two groups disappear, with the exception of the middle status 

grouping. The socio-economic situational context therefore seems a 

likely explanation for the differences in world view attributed to the 
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respondents. If the Mexican Americans do represent the lower status 
experience in terms of attitudes, values, and general societal orien- 
tations, and the Anglos are representative of the middle status pattern, 
then such crucial distinctions must carry over into other aspects of 
each group's profile; when social class differences are negated, other 
things being equal, the two groups more closely resemble one another. 

On the other hand, we have seen that the difference in world view 
persists for members of the middle status grouping of both ethnic groups 
m spite of SES. This lack of consistency is a problem which suggests the 
need for further research. Is there something unique about the middle 
status which permits the differentiation of world view solely by ethnic 
group identification? Why have the middle status Mexican Americans been 
shown to be less active than their middle status Anglo counterparts? Is 
this difference the result of the methodology, and if so, then why do the 
lower class and the upper class members of both ethnic groups not show 
this? 

Sheldon (Samora, 1969: 125-157) writes of the Mexican American 

community in the Southwest as "the emerging middle class". He observes. 

Social class differences are becoming increasingly significant 
as more and more Mexican-Americans achieve higher' levels of 
education and move up the socio-economic ladder without chang- 
ing their identity... ^ 

He believes that immigrants from Mexico and their descendents have until 
recently been members of the lower class, but that a new middle class is 
emerging, one which is heterogeneous, urban, and in conflict with itself 
and Its new identity. In many instances it is tied to some of the older 
values of their Mexican heritage such as individualism, machismo, loyalty 
to the extended family, and the double-standard with respect to male and 
female roles. Sheldon (p. 128) concludes that "these and other 
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traditional values in opposition to the mores of the Anglo-urban society 
place the Mexican- American at a disadvantage* They also create value 
conflicts in the upwardly mobile middle class." In this sense, our data 
seem to suggest that the middle status Mexican American is somewhat less 
••active" or independent and self-deterministic than the Anglo member of 
the middle status group. This may be due to the newness of the middle 
status role for the Mexican American, where the traditional values have 
not been fully abandoned and serve to create a more passive profile than 
that found among the Anglos. This is further complicated by the sex of 
the respondents I since the middle status Mexican American female may have 
significantly different socializing and everyday experiences than her 
Anglo peers, while still remaining a nominal member of the middle status 
group. Differences in socialization and perspective may not be manifest 
to the same extent in the lower and the upper socio-economic groups 
because of the clearer qualitative nature of such extreme levels of 
living and life styles. This is offered as a hypothesis to explain why 
the world view distinction dissolved in the lower and upper statuses 
while persisting in the more heterogeneous middle status group. 

Homemaking-vork Orientation 

If we consider homemaking-work orientation, we find that the Anglos 
tended to cluster around homemaking as their emphasis, although most of 
the Anglo respondents sought employment as well. The Mexican American 
group was almost equally divided between homemaking and employment 
with regard to preference. This suggests that the Mexican American 
females are somewhat more interested in employment Jthan their Anglo 
friends, although the reason for this may be difficult to determine. A 
possible explanation is that the Mexican American girls are being 
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realistic in facing up to their socio-economic disadvantage (having been 
shown to be of lower socio-economic status than the Anglos) and recog- 
nizing that their income will be needed to supplement their future 
husbands' salaries. Since the Anglo group starts from a higher base-line 
on the socio-economic ladder, perhaps the Anglo girls do not feel com- 
pelled to emphasize employment to the extent that the Mexican American 
respondents seem to show. It is also possible, that the motives behind 
seeking employment differ between the two groups; while one group may 
View employment as an economic necessity for subsistence, the other may 
see it as an avenue to self-fulfillment or to integration within another 
group in which membership is desired. Unfortunately, we can only specu- 
late, since motives for employment are not available from the questions 
asked of the respondents. Irrespective of the respondents' motives, the 
employment outlook in most of their communities is discouraging, and the 
best many of the girls can hope for are clerical and service positions 
unless they are willing to obtain further education and training and to 
-igrate to Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Denver, or other more heavily indus- 
trialized areas outside their communities or state. 

It is significant that the homemaking-work orientations closely 
resemble one another when we control for socio-economic status. The fact 
that a statistically significant difference in orientation remains between 
the two ethnic groups in the lower class suggests that there is a quali- 
tative difference within the lower class Mexican Americans. To them, 
employment is emphasized in contrast to homemaking, while the opposite 
characterizes the lower class Anglos. This question needs further inves- 
tigation, since it openly contradicts the stereotype of t..e domesticated 
Kexlcan American female; in this sense, she may be more realistic than 
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her Anglo classmate, recognizing that only through employment is she and 
her family likely to increase their well-being, comfort, and social 
mobility. * 

It should be noted that the two ethnic groups were similar with res- 
pect to the proportionate amount of time each group of respondents sought 
to devote to homemaking versus employment outside the home, once the 
effects of social class were removed* 

Level of Occupational Aspiration 

Perhaps the most interesting finding involves the unusual similarity 
between the two groups in terms of levels of occupational aspiration. In 
the United States, one of the prime facts of life is that through employ- 
ment and income doors are opened to prestige, a desirable life style, and 
many amenities which provide health, security, and contentment. It was 
hypothesized that the Anglo girls differed from their Mexican American 
counterparts, in part because of the opportunity structure and also 
because of different patterns of socialization in the horni. 

The aggregate group of respondents tended to prefer the middle third 
of the occupational prestige range, while about cne third of the total 
respondents aspired to the upper-most third of the scale. Twenty per 
cent of the aggregate aspired to t!:e lowest third of the scale. 

^approximately the same proportion of Anglos and Mexican Americans 
aspired to the lowest third cf the scale, while more Anglos than Mexican 
Americans aspired to the top-most third. Slightly more than half of the 
Mexican Americans aspired to the middle third of the scale, and about 
half of the Anglos aspired to this level as well. About thirty per cent 
of both groups aspired to the upper-most level. 
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The Mexican American female student has been shown to be very 
similar to the Anglo female student In all respects but that of socio- 
economic status. In terms of world view, homemaking-work orientation, and 
in level of occupational aspiration, when the effects of social class are 
controlled, most differences disappear. Many of the statistical relation- 
ships are weak, and there is some question about the validity of some of 
them. In regard to employment, it appears that the lower status Mexican 
American girl is more interested in employment outside the home than is 
her Anglo peer; in regard to world view, the middle status Mexican 
American female seems to be less active than the middle status Anglo 
female. 

This thesis leads one to conclude that Mexican American females want 
the same opportunities for employment as do Anglo females; while motiva- 
tions may differ, it is not unreasonable to hypothesize that the Mexican 
Americans see employment as a means of acquiring a better life. Taken 
together with the fact that increasing numbers of women are entering the*^ 
labor force, the potential earning and buying power of these women may be 
expected to increase accordingly. Occupational mobility may very well be 
the medium by which acculturation progresses to full absorption for as 
implied above, much of a group ^s social, economic and political impact 
depends upon where it is located in the stratification hierarchy. 

The general levels of occupational prestige to which these girls 
aspire requxre that the girls leave their home communities in order tt) 
obtain the education and employment opportunities they desire. Th5s 
would tend to distribute and Mexican Americans over a greater area, per- 
haps weakening some of the enclaves which they have maintained for 
so many years. 
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There is now some doubt cast upon the stereotype of the Mexican 
American jEemale which portrays her as quiescent and unmotivated to change 
her role at home and in the larger societal context; in fact, she appears 
to wish to do so. The problem seems to be what Merton (1949) has des- 
cribed as a corollary to stratification, or "a syndrome of lofty aspira- 
tions and limited opportunities" which mediates intergenerational mobility 
through its impact on the formation of attitudes appropriate to success. 
If these girls are repeatedly frustrated and disillusioned in their quest 
for a better life, if their highest hopes are foiled by discrimination 
or the simple lack of educational and occupational opportunities, it seems 
logical that future aspirations will be conditioned by this obstacle. For 
some reason, people seem to find it easier to construct negative stereo- 
types out of a group's misfortune than to build positive images based 
upon their success. What is remarkable is that these two groups are so 
similar regarding their occupational aspirations, being significantly 
apart in socio-economic status. 

Kahl (1965, 677) quotes Inkeles, who states, 

...men's environment, as expressed in the institutional 
patterns they adopt or have introduced to them, shapes 
-their experience, and through this their perceptions, 
attitudes and values, in standardized ways which are mani- 
fest from country to country, despite the countervailing 
Influence of traditional cultural patterns. 

Kahl notes that "Achievement orientation on the level of values is not a 
single dimension." If success is valued, the content of the success goal 
may differ significantly across class boundaries; how each defines 
success, the role success plays in each group's design for living, all 
may not resemble that viewed by the eyes of another group. Kahl con- 
cludes by offering the theoretical framework which he synthesized from 
the literature of achievement > 
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Firsts goals must be defined in terms of group norms; and 
the means of reaching those goals must be defined in terms 
of the realities of the social structure. Then men who 
share given goals can be sorted into different categories 
according to their level of achievement motivation, and 
also their level of intelligence, in order to predict 
their success in meeting the defined goals. In general, 
it will take less motivation. . .to maintain an inherited 
status than to climb a higher one, for all sorts of 
subtle advantages accrue to the fellow who is already there. 

Vhat we have found tends to conform to the above. On a small scale 

albeit, the Mexican American females have defined their success goals; 

we can infer that they must devote more time to employment than do the 

Anglo girls, since the Mexican Americans have a greater economic and 

social distance to conquer. The Anglos start much higher on the SES 

ladder, and thus have a comparative advantage. Ultimately, both groups 

appear to be seeking the same goals of occupational prestige and levels 

of living; what they now require are the means for achievement. Once 

some modicum of material success is attained, the Mexican Americans are 

more likely to feel that they can indulge in seeking a more equitable 

share in what we epitomize as our ideals - dignity, happiness, independenc 

and acceptance as individuals. 

We can anticipate that changes in the tifaditional Mexican American 

patterns will continue to occur as employment opportunities expand for 

these young women. Tradition no longer appears to be the impediment it 

once was to Mexican American females in regard to confinement at home 

or job market constraints. The question remains, however, whether there 

will eventually be enough satisfying and lucrative positions available, 

either In the girls* communities or wherever they may choose to relocate. 

It Is important that we distinguish between economically essential 

employment and what is meant by a career, or in Goode's words (1963), 
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"a necessary and intrinsic part of (the female's) destiny." Goode 
(1963, 16) discounts the development of a new careerraindedness among 
women in the United States, noting that during the past fifty years, 
the role of the wife and mother has remained central in importance to 
society. He concludes. 

Even though an increasing percentage of women in the United 
States are in the labor force, as in some countries of Europe, 
there has been over the past few decades only a very slight 
increase in the proportion of mothers of small children who 
are in the labor force, and these are predominantly in the 
lower income groups , where the economic pressure to work is 
great. Much of the recent great increase in female part- 
icipation in the United States labor force has been concen- 
trated m the older age groups. Toward the higher economic 
strata generally, a lower proportion of women work. 

Goode's commentary is congruent with our findings with respect to 

ethnic and status differentials. The economic gap between the Mexican 

Americans (representa^tive of the lower status) and the Anglo group 

(who were largely middle status) places different burdens on the Mexican 

Americans; the economic pressure to work is much greater. The Mexican 

American girls were oriented more toward employment. Conversely, as 

one moves up the status hierarchy where the economic pressures to work 

become less, we find a decreasing tendency to Wek employment and a 

reversion to the female's traditional role as a homemaker. 

Goode (20-21) postulates an increasing egalitarian trend in the 

Western nations in which traditional racial, ethnic, and sex barriers 

are weakening as a function of the needs of industrialization, or "the 

demand for skill wherever it may be found." The functional requirements 

of industrialization are further reinforced by the philosophical and 

Ideological currents that appear to accompany it, and arguments for 

equality of rights and opportunities are fought and decided. 
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In summary, we have found that the Mexican American and Anglo female 
respondents closely resemble one another with respect to world view, 
homemaking-work orientation, and level of occupational aspiration, and 
that for the most part, differences were accounted for by socio-economic 
status differentials. 

Within the population of high school girls sampled, there seems to 
be no empirical justification for differentiating the respondents accord- 
ing to the variables used by any other quality than socio-economic status. 
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APPENDIX 
INDICATORS AND SCALES 



1. Ethnlcitv 

Each respondent's surname served to designate ethnic 
membership. 

II « S ociO ' -ecohomic^ tatusr (SES) 

**What is your father's present occupation (be as specific 
as possible)?" 

Responses were scored on the basis of Empey^s Occupational 
Prestige Scale, 



III. World View 

1, "Not many things in life are worth the sacrifice of moving 
away from your family," 

2« "The secret of happiness is not expecting too much and 
being content with what comes your way," 

3« ''The best job to have is one where you are part of a 
group all working together, even if you don* t get much 
individual credit," 

4, "Planning only makes a person unhappy, s:Qce your, plans 
hardly work out anyway." 

5, '•Nowaday^Ci with world condition,, the way they are, the 
wise person lives for today. and xets tomorrow take care 
of itself." 

6, '"Not many things in life are worth the sacrifice of moving 
away from your friends." 

7« •^flien a man is born, the success he is going to have is 
not already in the cards; each makes his own fate.V 



1V« Level of Occupational Aspiration (LOA) 

"What one job would you most like to have if you could^do 
whatever you choose ? (PLEASE BE AS SPECIFIC AS POSSIBLE.)" 



Responses were scored on the basis of the Empey Scale, 
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Homeniakin^'-wor k Expectation 

"Which of the following statements best describes what you think 
your interests and desires will be for most of your adult life? 
(MARK ONLY ONE)" 

(0) "Horaemaking will be my major interest. I will not want to 
work at all after I am married/* 

(1) "Homemaking will be my major interest, but I will want to 
work occasionally or part time/* 

(2) "Horaemaking will be my major interest, but I also want to 
work most of the time/' 

(3) •'Work will be my major interest, but I will want to have a 
family and be a homemaker/' 

(4) ^^"Work will be my major interest, I will not want to spend 

much effort in homeraaking/' 

(5) "Work will be my only interest. I don't want to marry/' 



